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effect that “if aman nourished any passion till it became uncon- 
trollable, that was moral insanity,” and therefore he was not 
culpable. We must say that this view, if it gains ground as it 
seems to be doing, will save the Law Amendment Society a 
world of trouble, and will very much simplify our criminal juris- 
prudence as well as our moral philosophy. 

Dr. Forbes Winslow is unquestionably a very eminent person ; 
but we are almost disposed to agree with the rough Yorkshire 
surgeon’s dictum—‘ Such gentlemen, from devoting themselves 
exclusively to one subject, were liable to be a little crotchetty.” 
At any rate, we must say that the “rule” upon which he acts, 
“never to give evidence to prove a prisoner's sanity on a charge 
of murder,” is inconsistent with his duties as a citizen. We 
much doubt whether such a man as Dr. Winslow can be prepared 
to say that a sane murderer is impossible, as one of the medical 
witnesses bravely did on this very trial. If he will not go this 
length, we must remind him that it is his duty to speak the truth, 
and society has aright to the services of men of science and 
education. If it is Dr. Winslow's duty to refuse his testimony 
in cases of murder, it is everybody else’s duty to decline to prove 
a murderer's sanity. In other words, it is simply immoral to bea 
witness on a trial for murder ; and if it isimmoral to be a witness, 
it must be because the trial itself is immoral. In still plainer 
words, murder is no crime, and the Assizes are a mockery. It is 
at least something to have brought this out as the ultimate result 
of medical evidence on insanity. 


M. LOUIS BLANC AND THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sin,—I request you, in the name of justice, to make known to 
your readers that Tave emphatically protest against the impu- 
tation of having written “ an elaborate series of apologies for the 
crimes of Robespierre and his base accomplices.” No assertion 
could be more inaccurate, and it will certainly be a matter of 
astonishment to any one who has read my book. It is one thing 
to justify the crimes of a man, and another to prove that the 
crimes generally attributed to a man were not committed by him, 
The crimes you denounce are branded in my book with every 
expression of disgust and reprobation; but finding out, after 
more than twelve years of laborious and minute inquiry into the 
subject, that these crimes had been unjustly laid to the charge 
of Robespierre, I felt bound, as a historian and as an honest man, 
to proclaim it at all hazards—and I was well aware of them. No 
historian of the French Revolution has more deeply stamped than 
I have the felon’s mark on such men as Fouché, Collot d'Herbois, 
Tallien, Fréron, Carrier; but these men, far from being the 
accomplices of Robespierre, were his most deadly enemies, and 
they coalesced for the purpose of destroying him, just because the; 
knew that, while determined tomaintainthe principlesof the French 
Revolution, he was preparing to check their excesses, to call them 
to a stern account, and to bring toa close their system of terror. 
This, my view of the case, is, of course, open to discussion. All 
I can say is, that I have kept nothing back; that I have been 
profuse of evidence ; that I have not set a single fact in the text 
without citing and weighing the authorities pro and con, so as to 
enable the reader to verify my assertions, and to judge for him- 
self. May I add that, respecting Robespierre, I have done 
nothing more, after all, than giving peros and reality to 
the felicitous impressions of M. de Lamartine, the very person 
for whom the sympathy of the English is now invoked. 

For the OPIER of this formal statement of mine I con- 
fidently rely on your sense of justice. Your most obedient 
servant, Lovis Braxc. 


REVIEWS. 


BIOGRAPHY OF LORD GEORGE BENTINCK.* 


ANITY is not a very noble passion, nor the parent, of ve 
noble actions. But there is something heroic, after its kind, 
in the vanity which can find food for itself in the Crucifixion, 
glass itself in the image of the Redeemer, and see a compliment 
to itself in the Incarnation, If Barnum had been successful in a 
political intrigue similar to that w hich is commemorated in the 
Life of Lord George Bentinck, he would have described his success 
in very much the same language as Mr. Disraeli, He has also 
furnished a very tolerable parallel to Mr. Disraeli in the engag- 
ing frankness with which he displays his moral peculiarities and 
his modes of attaining the object he has in view for the adinira- 
tion of a world which he assumes to beyperfectly sympathetic. 
But he could not have done the Jew Chapter; he could not have 
turned all Revealed Religion into a standing advertisement of 
himself; he could not have given himself out as a part of “the only 
medium through which man can communicate with his Creator.” 
There is in Barnum a lingering touch of reverence and humility, 
in spite of his brazen face. The Jew Chapter is beyond his moral 

powers. f 
Mr. Disraeli uses the most hallowed names known to man with 
such revolting reckleasness that it is difficult to quote from him 
on these subjects without offence. But as to his theory of Chris- 
tianity and its founder, and the inference he wishes to be drawn 


* Lord George Bentinck. A Political Biography. By the Right Hon. 
B. Disraeli, MP. Second Edition, London: Routledge. 1853. 


from it, there can be no mistake. “Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Incarnate Son of the Most High God, is the eternal glory of the 
Jewish race'—the race which numbers among its other eternal 
glories the author of this work. This is Mr. Disraeli’s grand and 
pervading idea of the subject. The introduction of Christianity 
into the world was the grandest act of homage on the part of 
Him from whom it came to the exclusive pride of caste. That 

ride, in Mr. Disraeli’s apprehension, evidently touches Deity 
itself. With ineffable condescension the Divine Being assumed the 
form of man. But in the midst of that ineffable condescension one 
lingering feeling of a different kind remained. The human form 
assumed was not that of ordinary men. It was the human form 
which was afterwards to be borne by the Right Honourable Ben- 
jamin Disraeli. The law of all-embracing love was established upon 
earth, and all the barriers which could separate man from man 
were to be removed, save one—that one which divides Mr. Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, Mr. Ikey Solomons, and other “ Bedoueens” 
from the mass of common humanity. ‘The redemption of the 
human race has been effected through the mediatorial agency 
of a child of Israel.” ‘ Only one race could be deemed worthy 
of accomplishing the mystery of the Incarnation.” It was not 
by God taking the form of man, but by a Jew, or rather by Jews 
in general, that the salvation of man was accomplished, and it 
is to the Jews that the gratitude gf humanity is due. In accept- 
ing Christianity (if they do accept it) Jews are not to forget 
“that the blood of Tasoh is a chosen and peculiar blood.” They 
are carefully to preserve their caste feelings, and to look down 
upon their fellow Christians, remembering that they themselves 
are of the blood of Disraeli. Jewish intellect, not revelation, is 
the parent of our religion. The toiling multitude rest every 
seventh day by virtue of a Jewish law; they are perpetually 
reading for their example the records of Jewish history—the law 
delivered on Sinai having been of course made by the Jews, and 
the historical books of the Old Testament being a perpetual 
record of the virtues and religious faithfulness of the Jewish 
pork; not at all of their crimes, apostacies, and punishment, 

Nay, “they (the toiling multitudes) daily acknowledge on their 
knees, with reverent gratitude, that the on/y medium of commu- 
nication between the Creator and themselves is the Jewish race.” 
Mr. Disraeli, therefore, in common with all the denizens, of 
Holywell-st actually a part of the only medium of commu- 
nication between man and his Creator. Let us regard him with 
reverent gratitude. What unspeakable condescension, that this 
divine being should have become, as he records in these pages, 
the author of a particularly vile political intrigue, and the parasitic 
Mephistopheles of a Lord George Bentinck ! 

Baron Rothschild “ believed only in the first part of the Jewish 
religion.” The English Jews who deny Christianity are “ those 
subjects of her Majesty who profess that limited belief in Divine 
Revelation which is commonly called the Jewish religion.” To 
Mr. Disraeli Christianity is only the second, and by no means the 
better, part of Judaism. Nay, he denies that Christ taught a 
new religion at all :— 

When the ineffable mystery of the Incarnation was consummated, a Divine 
Person moved on the face of the earth in the shape of a child of Israel, not 
to teach but to expiate. True it is that no word could fall from such lips 
whether in the form of profound parable, or witty retort(!), or preceptive lore, 
but to guide and enlighten; but they who, in those somewhat lax effusions 
which in these days are honoured with tho holy name of theology, 
the morality of the Gospel as a thing apart and of novel revelatic 
do well to remember that in promulgating such docirines they are treading 
on very perilous ground. There cannot be two moralities ; and to hold that 
the Second Person of the Holy Trin’ ent morality from 
that which had been already revealed by the first Person of the Holy Trinity, 
is a dogma so fullof at it may perhaps be looked upon as the ineffable 
sin against the Holy Spirit. When the lawyer tempted our Lord, and 
inquired how he was herit eternal life, the great Master of Galilee 
referred him to the writings of Moses. There he would find recorded “the 
whole duty of man;” to love God with all his heart, and soul, and strength, 
and mind, and his neighbour as himself, These two principles are embalmed 
in the writings of Moses, and are the essence of Christian morals. 


This passage seems directly pointed against “ A new command- 
ment I give unto you, that ye love one another.” That com- 
mandment, indeed, would only be saved from reprobation in Mr, 
Disraeli's eyes by the fact that those to whom it was imme- 
diately addressed were all Jews. ‘ Witty retort” is not a phrase 
that would have occurred to many persons as descriptive of 
anything in the Gospels; but nothing is surprising in a writer 
who es Christianity to be a religion of exclusiveness and 
caste, and probably Mr. Disraeli sees in the “ witty retorts” of 
the gospels the prototypes (though probably the inferiors) 
of his own. ‘The great Divine who talks of “ the somewhat Jax 
effusions which in these days are honoured with the holy name of 
theology,” himself in this very book, places the preaching of St. 
Paul and the conversion of the first Gentile (or “ethnic,” as he 
chooses to call him) @ century after Christ, betrays a doubt 
whether the Crucitixion took place in the reign of Augustus or 
that of another Tiberius (“ hedging” in the present edition by 
means of a name compounded between the two), and in quoting 
the language of the New Testament shows pretty clearly that he 
does not know the diflerence between a superlative adjective and 
a substantive. 

“The Jews represent the Semitic principle—all that is spiri- 
tual in our nature.” So that all that is spiritual in our nature is 
a peculiarity of physical organization. Let any one put before 
himself the moral objects for which alone we can conceive the 
world to have been created, and then consider whether he can 
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imagine the Creator to have tied himself in his dealings with 
mankind to observe for ever the law of race:— 


Allis race. The Norman element in our population wanes; the influence 
of the Saxon population is felt everywhere, and everywhere their charac- 
teristics appear. Hence the honour to industry, the love of toil, the love of 

y, the love of peace, the passion for religious missions, the hatred of the 
Pope, the aversion to capital punishments, the desire to compensate for 
injuries, even the loss of life, by a pecuniary mulet, the aversion to central 
justice, finally the disbelief of our ever being invaded by the French. The 
state of public opinion in this country at present more resembles that of 
England under Edward the Confessor than under Queen Anne. 


Never was a shallower theory, or a more ridiculous illustra- 
tion, Mr. Disraeli has himself said somewhere that after the 
battle of Towton a Norman baron was as scarce an animal asa 
wolf, which is at all events nearer the truth than the assumption 
involved in this passage, that the Norman element was predomi- 
nant down to the reign of Queen Anne. In what part of our 
present institutions Mr. Disraeli discovers the desire to com- 
peate for the loss of life by a pecuniary mulet, the great mystic 

imself alone can say. Evidently he believes that the Weregild 
was a peculiar institution of the Anglo-Saxons. We need not 
stop to inquire into his notions of ‘the state of public opinion 
under Edward the Confessor.” The Anglo-Saxon race may be 
worthy of the contempt which, here and elsewhere, Mr. Disraeli 
exhibits for them. He has some reason to think that some of 
the coarser natures among them will, in their ignobler hours, 
desert honour and league themselves with dishonour for the 
sake of money, in the shape of rent. But few of them are capable 
of deliberately laying out for themselves, as the ideal of their 
lives, the career of a political sharper. That, with submission to 
him, is more likely to occur in the case of an Oriental, whose 
mean propensities have been intensified by want of fusion with 
nobler and more manly blood. 

It may be observed that the decline and disasters of modern communities 
have generally been relative to their degree of sedition against the Semitic 
pepu Since the great revolt of the Celts aguinst the first and second 

l'estament, at the close of the last century, France has been alternately in a 
state of collapse or convulsion, Throughout the awful trinls of the last sixty 
years, England, notwithstanding her deficient and meagre theology, has 
always remembered Sion. The great Transatla 
Semitic, and has prospered accordingly. This sa 
consolidated the mighty empire of all the Russias, 
cannot be more clearly shown than by the instan 
in its most corrupt form. An» old man ona $ 
modern Attilas, and the recent invasion of th 
red republicans, socialists, communists, all diffe h describe the 
relapse of the once converted races into their primitive condition of savagery. 
Austria would long ago have dissolved but for the Semitic principle; and if 
the north of Germany has never succeeded in attaining that imperial position 
which seemed its natural destiny, it is that the north of Ger has never 
at any time been thoroughly converted. Some perhaps may point to Spain 
as a remarkable instance of decline in a country where the Semitic principle 
has exercised great influence. But the full of Spain was occasioned by the 
expulsion of her Semitic population: a million families of Jews and Saracens, 
the most distinguished of her citizens for their industry and their intelligence, 
their learning and their wealth. 


In this passage it will be observed that “the second Testa- 
ment” clearly stands no higher in point of dignity and importance 
than “ the first,” and that both are clearly parts of “ the Semitic 
principle.” It would not be very fruitful to carry on an historical 
discussion, which necessarily grounds itself on facts, with the 
theorist who can represent the Latin Papacy as a Semitic 
throne. Otherwise we might ask why the expulsion of the 
Jews from France by Philip the Fair, and from England by 
Edward I., did not lead to the decline of those countries, as the 
expulsion of the Spanish Jews by Ferdinand and Isabella is 
alleged to have led to the decline of Spain. 

Mr, Disraeli seems disposed to acknowledge that Christianity, 
though only the second part, is a real and essential part of the 
Semitic principle, and_even that “it is to be deplored that 
several millions of the Jewish race should persist in believing in 
only a part of their religion.” If this is the case, those Jews who 
become converts to Christianity ought to be divine indeed. They 
ought to be manifestly superior, as embodiments of the spiritual 

rinciple, to all the Parial Christians. We do not wish to detract 

rom the spiritual eminence of the late Bishop Alexander, or Dr. 
Wolfe; but are they clearly superior to all Christians of any other 
race? 

Lord George Bentinck voted for Jewish emancipation on the 
winciple of religious liberty—a principle which, according to 
Ir. Disraeli, “was first introduced into active politics in order 

to preserve the possessions of that portion of the aristocracy 
which had established itself on the plunder of the Church” 
— Luther, Melancthon, and Zuingle being, we presume, par- 
ties to the arrangement. Lord George Bentinck wasa Pro- 
tectionist, but he was not a Tory. He was a thorough 
Whig of 1688, and, therefore, a meet political associate 
for the great enemy of the “Venetian oligarchy.” Mr. 
Disraeli commends Jewish emancipation to the Tories on far 
more congenial grounds. ‘ The Jews are a living and the most 
striking evidence of the falsity of that pernicious doctrine of 
modern times, the natural equality of man.” And again :—“ The 
native tendency of the Jewish race, who are justly proud of their 
blood, is against the doctrine of the equality of man.” We 
commend him, with his theories of race and of religion generally, 
to the study of a “Jewish” book in which we will venture to say 
he is not very deeply read, and in which he will find, among other 
things, a Jew teaching that “ God hath made of one blood ail 
nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” 
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We do not intend, in reference to such a subject as “ the Jew 
Chapter,” to discuss the position that ‘ the immolators were pre- 
ordained as well as the victim,” which Mr. Disraeli advances to 
prove that Iscariot and Caiaphas are deserving of our reverence 
and gratitude. It is ingk briefly to protest, in conclusion, 
against this republication of a revolting attempt to convert 
religion and God himself into puffs for the “Semitic principle ” 
in the trade of political intrigue. 


THE STATES OF CENTRAL AMERICA* 


T diplomatic service of the United States is less of a special 
rofession than our own; but its followers are not behind- 
hand in general ability and information, or in the art of envelop- 
ing a judicious self-assertion in the mantle of an enlightened 
communicativeness. Mr. Squier's former position as chargé 
d'affaires to the Republics of Central America gave him an 
opportunity, which he has not unsuccessfully embraced, of be- 
coming thoroughly acquainted with the capacities and characters 
of the States to Toh his mission led him, and of collecting a 
mass of more reliable data for a fair judgment on their position 
and prospects than would have fallen in the way of the mere 
miscellaneous traveller. The authoritative-looking volume before 
us has grown out of the Notes on Central America published by 
Mr. Squier three or four years ago, by the infusion of new 
tails, and the extension of the topie from Honduras and San 
Salvador to the entire circle of the Central American States 
lying between Yucatan and Panama. The general character of 
the whole region, and the peculiar features of the individual 
States, in respect of climate, inhabitants, scenery, organization, 
and resources, are described in a careful and picturesque manner, 
which will ensure the interest of the general reader in the more 
discursive parts of the work, and tend to enlarge the writer's 
reputation as a standard authority on a subject with the details 
of which European statisticians are as yet only partially familiar. 
A special interest will necessarily attach to the very full, intelli- 
gent, and apparently fair treatment of that most important 
question—which of the possible lines of communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans has the largest claims upon the 
enterprise and capital of the world? Mr. Squier is a strong, able, 
and almost conclusive advocate of the superiority, in ease of con- 
struction, and convenience when completed, of the direct 
Northern-and-Southern Honduras Railway. 

We regret to have to notice at least one instance of American 
smartness at the expense of Great Britain and accuracy, which 
it would have been more creditable and more dignified to suppress 
or to modify in a work of such pretensions to permanence and 
solidity. At the date of the publicat ion of Mr. Squier's earlier 
volume, when the Ruatan and Mosquito questions were still 
diplomatically raging, it may have been quite natural and praise- 
worthy in an American official or politician to express strongly 
and straightforwardly the American view of the conduct of 
England in holding the Bay Islands, and putting forward the 
claims of his Mosquitian Majesty to the eastern shore of Hon- 
duras. But it is scarcely consistent with fairness to insert, or to 
leave unrevised, in the general description of the territories of 
Honduras, published in 1858, the bare statement that the Bay 
Islands “are now forcibly occupied by Great Britain, in violation 
of the rights and sovereignty of Honduras, and of the explicit 
terms of the treaty with the United States of 1850.” Nor is the 
following assertion more applicable to the actual state of things : 
—“ Great Britain has also set up claims to a considerable portion 
of the eastern coast of Honduras, from Cape Comorin, or Cape 
of Honduras, a few miles to the eastward of Truxillo, to Cape 
Gracias 4 Dios, on behalf of the supposititious Mosquito King.” 
It is true that an appendix to a later chapter, some six hundred 
pages further on in the volume, contains an account of the con- 
ventions between Great Britain and Honduras, involving the 
cession of both the points in dispute by the greater Power, which 
were signed in 1856; and the author states, accurately enough, 
that the islands are now governed by Great Britain only pending 
the modification of certain details objected to by the Fadura 
Legislature, and the ratification of the conventions as they shall 
be finally agreed upon. It is needless to re-open here the 
question of thé original rights of the matter as between England 
and Spain, or the derivative rights as between England and the 
modern local representative of Spain, Honduras, and the in- 
cidental interests of the United States. But it is clear that 
under no view of them is Mr. Squier’s main statement accurate 
for the time at which it purports to be made. An explanation 
in the notes to a subsidiary chapter is no justification for 
retaining an assertion which has become a libel. We must 
accuse Mr. Squier of carelessness as an author, if we acquit him 
of unfairness as a national critic. 

The statistical view afforded us by Mr. Squier of the compara- 
tive population and area of the Central American States is valuable 
and interesting in proportion to its general accuracy. But we 
reckon that it is the glorious privilege of a free citizen of the 
United States to be eternally smart at calculating; and it is 
rather difficult to place anything like absolute faith in the coin- 
cidence with fact of the results of a ceusus entirely based on 
the assumed proportions of the registered births and deaths to 
each other, and to the whole population, Anything, however, 


* The States of Central America. Ry E. G. Squier. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, and Co. 


